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P.C. Alexander, Governor of Tamil Nadu, speaking at the 131st annual convocation of the University of Madras. Seate< 
on his left are Shri B. Shankaranand, Union Minister of Law & Justice and Water Resources, who delivered the 
Convocation Address, and Dr. A. Gnanam, Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
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Sanjay Gandhi Post Graduate Institute of Medical Sciences 

POST BOX NO. 375, RAE BARELI ROAD 
LUCKNOW-226 001 (U.P.) 

Advertisement No. 44 88 Closing Dnte : November 15, 1988 

SENIOR RESIDENTS 

Applications arc invited for selection of Senior Residents in the following specialities : 


Speciality 

D M. M.Ch. 

Vacancies 
Hospital Service 

Total 

Neurosurgery 

I 

*- 

3 

Urology 

1 

2 

3 

Gastroenterology (Medical) 

1 

1 

2 

Gastroenterology (Surgical) 

— 

2 

-> 

Endocrinology (Medical) 

1 

— 

) 

Nephrology 

1 

1 

i 

•r 

Medical Genetics 

1 

1 

1 

)mmuno)ogy 

} 

1 

'> 

Radiology 

— 

5 

5 

Pathology 

— 

6 

6 

Cardiovascular Surgery 

— 

3 

3 

Cardiology 

— 

5 

5 

Nuclear Medicine 

— 

4 

4 

Neurology 

— 

3 

■> 

y 

Anaesthesiology 

/ 

4 

40 

4 

4? 


Note 


The number of vacancies for Hospital Services indicated above may increase or decrease at the 
lime of recruitment. 

Qualification ; 

(a) The applicants should possess M.D.'M S, or equivalent recognised Post graduate qualification in 
the parent discipline. 

(b) The candidates must have registered with Central State Medical Council. 

Upper Age Limit: 

Maximum age as on 1-1-1989, 30 years. Relaxable by 5 years for SC ST candidates. 

Age for sponsored candidates can be relaxed. 

Reservation : 

Reservation for SC ST candidates exists as per rules* In case candidates belonging to reserved cate¬ 
gories are not available vacant seats will be tilled from general list. 

General Information : 

1. Sponsored candidates will also have to appear to Selection Test. 

No candidate can apply for more than ooe speciality. 

The recruitment to the posts will be made on All India basis. 

The emoluments payable will be in the scale of Rs 3000— 3100 3200 fixed including PGA 6c \PA. 
The appointments on these posts will be made on year to year basis for a team not exceeding 
3 years. 

Candidates will be enrolled in D M. M.Ch. courses subject to clearance by Medical Council of 
India strictly on merit determined on the basis of selection test which will consist of a written 
examination followed by practical clinical test and interview, 

The test will be held on December 18th. 1988 (Sunday) at S.G.P G I., Lucknow. 

Other qualified candidates on merit list wi II be offered appointments as Senior Residents in the 
relevant specialities for delivery of hospital services. 

The merit list will be valid for a period of one year. 

Candidates are requested to send applications on plain pap*r latest by15th November, 1988 
stating their date of birth, qualifications with year of passing the examination and marks, experi¬ 
ence, names of two referees along with a crossed Bank Draft of Rs. 200/- (two hundred only) 
payable to “Sanjay Gandhi Post Graduate Institute of Medical Sciences'’ towards examination 
fees. 

II. Candidates in employment must get their applications duly forwarded. 
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Mention the word Gurukula and you conjure up the picture of a 
forest hermitage by the side of a running brook, flanked by high hills, 
with deer frisking about and lion cubs roaming side by side with cows. 
It is presided over by an ancient-looking sage with matted hair and a 
flowing silvery beard, sitting cross-legged on a tiger skin spread on a 
raised platform, under a banyan tree, expounding the mysteries of the 
sacred Vedas to a class of brahamcharins, who are simply clad with 
yellow dhotis round their waists and three cords thrown across their 
shoulders signifying the protection which they seek to evoke from the 
three Vedas. These brahamcharins have shaven heads with tufts of hair 
in the centre and carry wooden staffs for their protection and kamandals 
for their bhiksha. They walk bare-footed though occasionally for 
luxury they may wear wooden sandals. 

Is it not a charming picture, which may be the delight of caricaturists 
and cartoonists in modern times ? It would certainly appear to be 
anachronistic to the modern sophisticated westernised oriental gentle¬ 
man. 

But it surely sums up the aims, ideals and the methodology of the 
ancient system of education as it prevailed in India in Vedic and post- 
vcdic times. 
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BUT INDEX SINGH 


Firstly, take the locale of the school. Generally, these institutions 
were situated in forests, which implied intimate contact with nature and 
tended to develop a sense of harmony with natural surroundings and 
helped in the inculcation of spiritual values. It developed a sense 
of intimate relationship between man, beast, birds, trees, mountains and 
brooks. 

Secondly, it emphasised the intimate relationship between the teacher 
and the pupil. This was, in fact, the essence of the Gurukula system of 
education. It was teache recent red and not school-centred as the modern 
system of education has become. As the child became of school-going 
age he was required to undergo the ceremony of Upanayan which literally 
means going near (the teacher). He was to be transferred from the house 
of his parents to the house of his teacher who was supposed to symboli¬ 
cally bear him in his “womb'’ for three days before he entered upon his 
formal education The student was required to become the anteh-vassi 
(resident) of the Gurukula (family of the teacher). He was required to 
give filial obedience and show due respect and reverence to the teacher. 
On his part, the teacher was required to bestow paternal affection on the 
pupil. Aware of his high responsibilities, he was required to so conduct 
himself as to be able to develop the latent faculties of the student, not 
only by word of mouth but also by his daily aacharan (conduct). 

As Vinobaji has often said the word for teacher in ancient literature 
was Acharya and not Pracharya as the modern professor would like to 
call himself. According to the Nirukta, aacharam graahtiyati aacharyab; 
one who trains the pupil in good conduct is the teacher. In ancient 

* farmer Vice-Cfian tailor, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyaloya, 

^«Tilak Nagar, Jaipur-302004. 



times the teacher did not merely profess (to know), 
but he literally practised what he preached and there¬ 
by helped to develop the personality of his pupil. In 
this system of education, a teacher who appears at 
stated hours to lecture to a class of students whom 
he knows by roll numbers only and is not readily 
available at all times to answer their questions, quell 
doubts and render advice regarding all the problems 
under the sun becomes anomalous. Given such a 
teacher, how can a student go astray ? How can there 
be a generation gap ? 

The third characteristic of this system of educa¬ 
tion was its austerity and simplicity of life. Away 
from the distracting influences of the city life, far 
from its maddening crowds, its din and dust, the 
pupil was required to lead a simple and disciplined 
life. Shave a man’s head and he automatically 
becomes humbler in the presence of his viewers. 
Believe it or not, it is a veritable psychological 
phenomenon. Dandyism quits, leading to an internal 
transformation. The student was required to do all 
the household chores for his teacher and for the 
a^hrama, e g., to fetch water from the brook, fo cut 
wood, to beg food, to look after the house, to plant 
and water trees, to keep the premises clean and tidy, 
etc He was supposed to rise with the break of the 
dav and had a systematic and well-laid out schedule 
of duties to be performed during the course of the 
dav. Emphasis was laid on the development of 

qualities of hardihood and endurance, on tapes. In 

the Brahamcharya Sukta of the Atharva Veda the 
word taps* occurs 15 times in 26 verses. It is also 
noteworthy that there was no distinction between the 
sons of the rich and the poor. They were students 
of the same gwn and all stood on equal footing. 
Thus the Gurukula system of education inculcated 
on the one hand a spirit of discipline while on the 
other hand it isolated the students from the distinc¬ 
tions based on the caste, creed or birth. On gradua¬ 
tion, of course, the students were classified according 
to their abilities and character and entered upon the 
appropriate class in accordance with the V arsis hrama 
vy avast ha. But as long as they remained at the school 
there was no such distinction. 

The question arises whether wc can adopt this way 
of life in modern times ? Surely white we may not 
insist on shaving of heads, there can be no two 
opinions about subjecting the students to a Spartan 
and disciplined way of life. There would also be 
general agreement that the students may be encourag¬ 
ed to look after their own hostels, premises, kitchens, 
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gardens, and even school buildings. To this way they 
will tend to develop a sense of involvement in their 
immediate environment. This will in turn lead to the 
fostering of a sense of commitment to societal needs 
which is unfortunately so glaringly lacking in modern 
individualistic societies. Exactly something similar 
was recommended by Rousseau centuries later for the 
education of a youngman. I quote : 

“Emile must also learn a trade less for the learning 
of it than for overcoming the prejudices which 
otherwise he would acquire, If instead of making 
a child stick to his books, I employ him in a 
workshop, his hand works for the development of 
his mind. While he fancies himself a workman, 
he is becoming a philosopher. No matter which 
trade is adopted, Emile must work like a peasant 
and think like a philosopher, if he is not to be as 
idle as savage. 

The great secret of education is to use exercise of 
mind and body as relaxation to one another. Let 
all the lessons of young people take the form of 
doing rather than of talking; lei them learn nothing 
from books which they can (earn from experience”. 

We may here dwell for a moment on the signifi¬ 
cance of the three cords arid the stalT with which the 
student was invested at the time of the Upanayan 
ceremony. As stated above the three cords signified 
firstly that the student was enveloped and protected 
by the three Vedas (the sacred books of knowledge). 
They also signified that the student would endeavour 
to develop his faculties to fight the dark forces of 
Avidya (ignorance), Anyaya (injustice) and Abhava 
(want). At the same time, they were required to 
remind him of the three sacred debts he owned to his 
parents, teachers and ancestors. 

Similarly, the staff also had an equally important 
significance. The staff is a traveller's symbol. Set 
on the road to knowledge, a student is required to be 
self-confident and self-reliant. He is also supposed to 
be vigilant and act as a watchman against the evil 
forces of ignorance, superstition, injustice, tyranny, 
disease and deprivation. 

In short, the initiation ceremony was intended to 
set the student on the path of social commitment and 
to ingrain in his character the virtues of courage, self- 
confidence and self-reliance. These were to serve as 
bis shields during the ups and downs of life's 
tempestuous journey. 
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It would be appropriate to mention two more 
characteristics of the Gurukula system of education, 
which have also considerable relevance in modern 
tiroes. It was a normal feature in these schools to 
employ senior students to assist the teacher in the task 
of instruction and management. These monitors, as 
they may be called, discharged the role of elder 
brothers in the family. On the one hand it relieved 
the teacher of routine work, on the other, it trained 
these advanced scholars in the art of teaching. Well 
might we require our graduates and senior scholars to 
undertake the work of teaching their less fortunate 
brothers and sisters in our crusade against illiteracy, 
ignorance, superstition and obscurantism. The practice 
of ragging and bullying the younger .‘tulcnts by the 
senior ones was unknown in India. It is purely an 
imported practice and may well be curbed without 
any compunction. The elder boys and girls have a 
duty towards the younger ones and the younger boys 
and girls have always shown a marked deference to 
their elders in India. 

Yet another feature of the Gurukula system of 
education which deserves notice is that it did not 
prescribe any periodical or annual examination. As 
stated by A S. Alteker in his 'Education in Ancient 
India’, a new lesson was given only when the teacher 
was satisfied that the oh) one had been mastered. The 
end of the educational course was not marked by any 
lengthy or exhaustive examination. No degrees or 
diplomas were given. I ducat ion was broad-based, 
intended to develop character and personality, to 
inculcate civic virtues, and to turn out citizens well- 
qualified to follow their professions and discharge 
their duties. It emphasised the value of self-imposed 
discipline and thus produced a galaxy of scholars, 
thinkers and administrators who made significant 
contribution to the advancement of knowledge in the 
varied spheres of Philosophy. Logie, Mathematics. 
Astronomy. Chemistry. Medicine and the general well¬ 
being of the people. 

At the turn of the century, Swami Shardhananda 
(then known as Mahatma Munshirani). the follower 
of Swami Dayananda was undergoing a psychological 
crisis. Although, the D.A V. college had been 
established at Lahore in 1886 to meet the challenges 
emanating from the British government. Christian 
missionaries and English educationists and had 
achieved commendable results in fighting the forces 
of orthodoxy, superstition and dogmatism, yet to 
the visionary in Mahatma Munshiram, it was not 
doing all that was required. Being of a militant 


temperament and inspired by Dayananda’s vision of a 
religious, modernised, committed Indian, he embark¬ 
ed upon the establishment of the Gurukula on the 
banks of the river Ganges when an opportunity offer¬ 
ed itself with the grant of a generous land donation 
in village Kangri by Thakur Aman Singh of Bijnor. 
The Tribune of Lahore for 18.1.1900 carried the 
following statement of the aims and objects of the 
Gurukula : 

(a) Physical improvement, by enforcing brahm- 
charaya (celibacy), active habits and well- 
regulated life. 

(b) Intellectual improvement by instructing the 
students in our Satya Sbastras (true scrip¬ 
tures), sciences and philosophy, and English 
language and literature. 

(c) Religious and ethical improvement, by teach¬ 
ing the Theistic religion oT the Holy Vedas, 
the Ethics of ancient rishis, from Bahama to 
Jaimini and of other devotees at the temple of 
Truth. 

(d) Social and Samajic improvement, by placing 
before the students elevating ideals, such as 
showing due respect to age and learning, 
altruistic notions of Paropakara (charity or 
benevolence) and self-abnegation and the 
regulation of conduct accordingly. It also 
aims at the improvement of national character, 
by placing the local or national ideas on a 
rounder basis, by giving to their education 
the colouring of Indian tradition and the 
vitality inborn of the genius of the people. 

A N. Whitehead also advocates something similar 
to this when he says that : 

“The primary reason for the existence of Univer¬ 
sity is not to be found either in the mere know¬ 
ledge conveyed to the students or merely in the 
opportunities for research afforded to the members 


TO OUR READERS 

Knowledgeable and perceptive is they are, our 
contributors must not necessarily be allowed to have 
the last word. It is for yon, the readers, f 0 Join 
issues with them. Oor columas are as much open to 
you as to our contributors. Your communication* 
should, however, be brief and to the point. 
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of the Faculty. The justification of a University 
is that it preserves the connection between know¬ 
ledge and the zest of life by uniting the young and 
the old in the imaginative consideration of learn¬ 
ing. The University imparts information, but it 
imparts it imaginatively. A University which fails 
in this respect has no reason for existence. Youth 
is imaginative and if the imagination be strength¬ 
ened by discipline, the energy of imagination can 
in a great measure be preserved through life. 

Thus the proper function of a University is the 
imaginative acquisition of knowledge. A Univer¬ 
sity is imaginative or it is nothing, at least nothing 
useful. 

Imagination is a contagious disease. It can only 
be communicated by a faculty whose members 
themselves wear their learning with imagination/* 

It may be mentioned here that while the aim of 
Gurukula was to raise bands of youngmeo inspired by 
ancient lore, and well-versed in modern sciences, the 
medium of instruction was laid down to be the 
national language Hindi, and to this end of producing 
scientific books in Hindi, the early teachers of the 
Gurukula. under the inspiring leadership of Mahatma 
Munshiram bended their energies with remarkable 
zeal and achieved notable success. 


During the last 85 years of its existence the 
Gurukula has passed through many vicissitudes but 
if the success of an experiment has to be judged by 
its end products, the Gurukula can justifiably boast 
of having produced an illustrious galaxy of educa¬ 
tionists. scholars, historians, journalists, parliamen¬ 
tarians, public leaders, medical practitioners, social 
workers and freedom fighters. If education is descri¬ 
bed as a preparation for life, the Gurukula experi¬ 
ment is entitled to a seat of respect in the councils of 
modem educationalists. By laying emphasis on per¬ 
sonal attention to students, monitorial system, simple 
living and high thinking, intellectual enquiry , a happy 
blend of vocaf mal and spiritual education, the 
Gurukula system may well claim to be capable of 
yielding excellent results in modern times. 

India is in ferment today, and there are many 
controversies raging in the country with regard to the 
most desirable form of educational system but there 
shall be no doubt that as a result of the self-confidence 
and maturity which the nation has acquired in recent 
times, we shall be able to evolve a system which while , 
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blending the old and the new will transcend both in 
form and content. 

I would like to end this paper by quoting 
Shakespeare : 

“Not high raised battlements of laboured mounds 

Thick walls or masted gates 

Nor cities proud with spires and turrets crowned 

Nor bays, nor broad-armed ports where laughing 

At the storm rich navies ride 

Not storeyed and spangled units 

Make the state—but men, 

High minded men’*. 


Production of such men is the function of a Uni¬ 
versity. The success of a University may be measured 
in terms of the high-minded men it produces □ 
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Educational Ideas of Jose Marti, Jose 
Vasconcelos and E. Claparede 

S. R. Narayan Rao* 

“Thus, ideas are the mothers of life, its substantial force and essence , the inexhaustible 
reservoir from which the waves of life flow incessantly''. 

—V.G. Belinsky 


The establishment of the Academic Staff Colleges 
(ASCs) in various universities is a unique contribution 
of the University Grants Commission (UGC) towards 
the upgrading of the quality of the university/colle¬ 
giate education which seems to have fallen on days of 
depressing decline and dysfunction. The ASC is a 
new venture, a new answer to the present educational 
challenge and it is hoped that in the calculation and 
composition of this new answer, the educational 
ideas of Jose Marti (1853-95) of Cuba, of Jose Vas¬ 
concelos (1882-1959) of Mexico and of Edouard 
Claparede (1873-1940) of Switzerland will have a con¬ 
siderable say and impact 

Education has become a vveak force in our country 
today, unable to create the outlook oT humanistic 
secularism as a prop to our spirit of nationalism and 
the declared purpose of creating a socialistic pattern 
of society. In such a context of dire intellectual 
need, the ideas of these educational thinkers are 
highly relevant in the restructuring of our methodolo¬ 
gical practices and attitudes in the held of higher 
education. All these three educationalists were 
dedicated democrats and secularists who saw educa¬ 
tion as the best means of achieving man's individual 
and social redemption. Jose Marti and Jose Vas¬ 
concelos were not only educational philosophers but 
alio political activists and indeed, it is a glorious tri¬ 
bute to the community of teachers that Jose Marti 
died on a battlefield while fighting against oppression 
and dictatorship in Cuba. Jose Vasconcelos became 
the Minister for Education in Mexico and it was 
under his farsighted leadership that a revolution was 
effected in the practical organisation and development 
of educational ideals in Mexico, bringing about 
nationalistic renovation and scientific modernisation. 
E. Claparede, on the other hand typifies an academic 
educational philosopher with unswerving commitment 
to the cause of education and scientific humanism 
without being a political revolutionary. The ideas 

* Principal , Dr. A,V. Baliga College oj Arts and 

Science, Kumtct-581343 {Karnataka State). 


of these three thinkers, stimulating and fertile in their 
own ways, offer a new quarry for extracting guiding 
principles, and practices in our diy-to diy work as 
teachers. 

Of the many definitions of education provided by 
Marti, off and on, this one is comprehensive and 
brings out the essence of Marti’s philosophy : “To 
educate is to entrust man with the whole of human 
experience which has preceded him, it is to make each 
man a summary of the living world...to place him at 
the level of his times... to prepare him for life.” With 
admirable clarity and simplicity, Marti has outlined 
the essential features of true education : universality, 
contemporaneity and creativity. It is the harmoni¬ 
zation of these three concepts in educational practice 
that makes students develop integrated personalities— 
an educational ideal held aloft by eminent personages 
from Svvami Vivekananda down to Prof, Yashpal, in 
our day. According to Marti the central concern of 
education should always emanate from the present, 
the contemporary reality. Therefore, for Marti, 
higher education should have the motif : “For the 
New World we require a New University”. That is 
what is expected of an Indian University—achieving 
a contemporary relevance by participating creatively 
in the development of a new and strong India well 
equipped intellectually, morally and politically for in 
the words of Tagore. “The next chapter in world His¬ 
tory is internationalism”. The socio-political aspect 
of Marti’s educat tonal ideas can be gathered from 
these words ;‘‘Of all the problems which are now a 
days considered to be of paramount importance, only 
one is in fact so. It is of such tremendous importance 
that all the time and energy in the world would hardly 
be enough to solve it, namely, the ignorance of the 
classes which have justice on their side”. This can 
also be taken as a summing up of as well as comment 
on the historical Indian experience of iniquities of 
caste system, mass illiteracy and unbearable poverty— 
in short of ‘what man has made of man’ not only in 
India but elsewhere in the world also. Hence, Marti 
feels that education should be “a campaign of tender- 
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ness and knowledge*’ for education should be a pro¬ 
motion of human solidarity and an unremitting effort 
to bring into existence a better human society. 

The passion and commitment of Marti is matched 
by the dedication and vision of Jose Vasconcclos, the 
Mexican educational philosopher, who like Jose 
Marti was a life-long campaigner in the cause of edu¬ 
cation. The words uttered by him on becoming the 
Rector of the National University of Mexico are signi¬ 
ficant : “I do not come to work for the University, 
but to ask the University to work for the people”. 
Can there be a better plea for making university 
education vitally significant for the all round develop¬ 
ment of the Society ? It is a pity that our univer¬ 
sities have been producing graduates who are more 
interested in getting cushy and white collar jobs 
(really a hang over of the coloniat era in our recent 
and modern history) than in making a common cause 
with the toiling millions of industrial and agricultural 
labourers and workers in the creation of an egalitarian 
society which, in fact, will be a practical realization of 
the spiritualistic message of ancient India. It is this 
apparent and glaring breach between the educated and 
the uneducated that made Vasconcclos probe deeper 
into this matter and say that “educational action is 
not just for children or students but for the entire 
community”—not confined to classrooms but con¬ 
cerned with the streets as well. Thus this idea under¬ 
scores the urgent need for Adult Literacy and Dis* 
lance Education. Vaseoncelos did not reject the 
past, although the past of Mexican history (like Indian 
history) is one of affiliation with the European 
colonialism. He observes that ’colonial humanist 
legacy should be retained and blended with the redis¬ 
covered native values for the ushering in of “the cos¬ 
mic race” endowed with unique qualities for the 
creation of a new world’. 

Vasconcclos gives us a distinct idea about what 
should be our pedagogical model when we are wed¬ 
ded to secularist and democratic ideals by calling up 
the fictional figures of Robinson Crusoe (the character 
created by the English novelist Daniel Defoe) and 
Ulysses (an epic hero created by the ancient Greek 
poet, Homer) to symbolize two kinds of approach ; 
*T take Robinson to symbolize the astute, improvised 
and exclusively technical method which characteri¬ 
ze* the Anglo-Saxon are in the world... efficient but 
totally lacking in genius. Ulysses on the other hand, 
symbolizes the traveller, who explores, acts, discovers 
and creates not only with his hands and never with 
his hands alone, because he has neither the ability 
nor the wish to rid himself of the creative talent or of 
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the treasures of that miUenial culture that he carries 
with him and, which broaden his spiri t*’ , Here, Vas- 
concelos, posits the idea of Structurative Pedagogy’— 
the creative fusion of the past with the present to 
expand the mental horizon of the students. Exclu¬ 
sive concern with the present or mere imitation of 
the past can only lead to dangerous lopsidedness, 
immoderate materialism or blind obsurantism (to 
which we are hapless witnesses in India today). 
Therefore, for Vaseoneelous, Ulysses represents the 
ideal of a search that goes “beyond the mastering of 
science into the marvellous unfolding of the mind,” 
Science and technology should be the byproducts of 
unceasing unfoldmcnt of the mind and not its en¬ 
slavement. The most crucial and central idea of 
Vaseoncelos’s philosophy of education is embedded 
in this observation : ‘ the educated mind enriches 
everyday reality precisely because it can modify and 
outwit certain aspects of necessity, thus developing a 
free mind, through Knowledge”. In the light of the 
implication of this idea, we can only bemoan the fact 
that in India, the educated class instead of enriching 
the ordinary reality has only defrauded it of its moral 
and humanistic dimensions and reduced it to the 
threadbare poverty of millions and millions of people. 
Higher education has only produced the educated 
unemployed and ihe unemployable educated. Modi¬ 
fication of reality that Vasconcclos so gloriously 
visualises calls for not only dependable competence 
but also altitudinal changes -the lwo vital require¬ 
ments in which our present educational system is 
woefully deficient. Education, in essence, is a pro¬ 
cess of dynamic integration, not mere dull, liSelcss 
routine instruction. Let us hear Vaseoncelos on this 
point : ”It was not so much my reasoning that made 
me philosophize but my desire for integrity in all 
things : thought, emotion and action”. 

E. Claparcdc can be >aid to be more concerned 
with the understanding and unravelling of the 
mechanism of the educational process both in its bio¬ 
logical and psychological aspects than with the con¬ 
tours of social and political realities. That way, he 
appears to be strictly pedagogical without exhibiting 
the ecstasy and exuberance of Marti or Vasco neeloi. 
But Claparcdc was no less dissatisfied with the state 
of education. His concept of education has generally 
been described as the theoretical construction of a 
biological anthropology applied to education. The 
founding of the Institute of Educational Sciences at 
Geneva in 1912 by Claparcdc marks a new thinking 
about the fundamental aspect of education and im¬ 
parts a new impetus to the educational enterprise. 
Claparcde’s idea of education can be taken as an 
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amalgam of Rousseauism and Scientific Positivism 
and technically described a$ ‘functionalist’ view of 
education or ‘dynamogenism’ i.e. the idea that every 
living thing, and the child in a specific way, has its 
own peculiar driving capacity, which according to 
Claparede. should be directed and developed into 
meaningful educational activity. This is the very gist 
of Claparede’s educational philosophy and all his 
other thoughts and explanations are elaborations in 
different contexts around the above mentioned central 
idea On this matter, the famous educational psy¬ 
chologist Jean Piaget comments : “Everywhere the 
idea (gains ground) that mental life is a dynamic 
reality, intelligence a real and constructive activity, 
will and personality continuous and irreducible crea¬ 
tions”. For us, Piaget has hit upon the key idea of 
Claparede—education as the biological and psycholo¬ 
gical process shaping the '‘will and personality "of 
students as “continuous and irreducible creations 1 '. 
A look at our present educational scenario in our 
colleges and universities shows that “will and perso¬ 
nality". arc conspicuous by their absence in the pro¬ 
ducts of higher education 

‘Profitability",‘Efficiency’, and ’Interest’ appear 
prominently in Clap:* rede's exposition of his concept 
of functionalism. This functionalist approach is 
denoted by the question “What is it for 7" In the 
words of Claparede : "After wondering what sleep is 
for, 1 tried to sec what childhood was for, what intel¬ 
ligence was for. what the will was for.” Precisely 
because Claparede is a realist and no! a wishy-washy 
idealist las many educational thinkers tend to be) he 
condemns in no uncertain terms any system of educa¬ 
tion as ’Wasteful 1 . ’Unproduct ivch ‘Unprofitable* if 
it involves huge financial expenditure without ade¬ 
quate returns in ierim of a maximum number of truly 
educated youngsters. In a subtle way the cost-benefit 
notion is worked into the conceptual framework. 
This may sound elitist' but this is only in a low key 
and actually it is t he underutilization of the intellec¬ 
tual capital* of the society that receives his strongest 
condemnation of a system of education So, ’profi¬ 
tability’ means the nurturing of the nation’s incipient 
intellectual capital (the growing children) with maxi¬ 
mum advantage to the society because of the proper 
upbringing and education of the students. Again, 
‘efficiency’ is not to he confused with mechanical 
dexterity but should he viewed, “as an essential com¬ 
ponent of any aptitude", f or an aptitude becomes 
manifest only when required by an external situa¬ 
tion imposing certain constraints on the subject. 
Efficiency therefore, docs not mean mechanical re¬ 
production (memorization) but a creative confron- 
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tation with a problem—with attendant success. Our 
present examination system has encouraged to an 
enormous extent the habit of mugging up and the 
plethora of examination malpractices (the newspaper 
reports are full of this stuff during the examination 
season) are a side effect of this inert acquisition of 
knowledge. Efficiency in Claparede's sense can no 
more be applied to the successful than to the un¬ 
successful candidates. 

As a disciple of Rousseau, Claparede wanted that 
our educational activity should be ‘attractive’ and 
‘interesting’ but spon realized the hollowness of this 
expectation based on superficial and artificial mani¬ 
pulation of matters : a profounder meaning was impor¬ 
ted into the idea of ‘interest’. ‘ Interest’’ cannot be 
reduced to a question of what is interesting...it is more 
a question of what is in one’s interest. ..it would be 
against the interest of the organism to fail to react in 
a certain way". Interest thus has two aspects-the 
natural and the social, curiosity should be roused for 
it is a latent natural quality in a human being (more 
so in children or students, though in an active form). 
But soon this curiosity should be fed and translated 
in!o an intellectual skill, competence which has social 
implications. Unfortunately, our classrooms in the 
colleges rarely rouse the curiosity or impart compet¬ 
ence but manufacture on a large scale, incomprehen¬ 
sion and incompetence. 

Claparede provides us with two fascinating metap¬ 
hors in order to make us understand the pedagogic 
art : horticulture and chronometer. "Teaching must 
be founded on a knowledge of the child, just as horti¬ 
culture is founded on a knowledge of plants". And 
the second metaphor : “Take a chronometer and take 
it apart : you will find cog-wheels everywhere Break 
one cog : your chronometer will no longer work. It 
will no longer be of any use or value. Does it follow, 
that it is the cog-wheel that makes the machine work? 
Not at all; it is really driven by the tension of the 
spring. The cog-wheel plays a mechanical role, the 
spring plays the driving role, the vital role, as we 
might say if one put oneself in the position of the 
chronometer itself". The metaphor of plant empha¬ 
sizes the fact that the horticulturist should be familiar 
with factors that make for the growth of the plant in 
the expected way. Similarly, the teacher, the lecturer, 
should be aware of the student’s innate propensities 
and be in control of those strategies that help in the 
learning process that help in the formation of the 
student's proficiency in the subject and his personality 
in a general way. But subtler than this metaphor is 
the metaphor of chronometer which perspiciaciously 
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suggests the mechanical and the vital or the spiritual 
aspects of our routine educational work. Just as the 
movement of the wheels is a mechanical one, so also 
instruction in the classrooms is the mechanistic, the 
logistic part of education. Just as the spring imparts 
motion to the wheels in the clock or more specifically 
the tension in the spring, so also it is the larger idea 
of what education is for, or the faith in the efficacy of 
education which shows itself as a practical commit¬ 
ment (tension) that imparts intellectual thrust aod 
power to our routine lectures in the classrooms. It is 
the absence of this invisible ‘tension' that makes 
instruction or lectures sterile and lifeless. 

The above metaphors led Claparcdc to the enuncia¬ 
tion of his celebrated concept of Copcrnican revolu¬ 
tion' which is expressed in this way : 'Childhood has 
a biological role to play ..one must therefore study the 
natural manifestations of the child and make educa¬ 
tional activity fit in with them. Methods and curricula 
gravitating around the child, and not the child turning 
as best it can around a programme decreed without 
reference to him : that is the Copcrnican revolution 
psychology urges on the educator '. The Macaulayan 
prescription has still been ruling the roost in our 
colleges and the universities and the copernican revolu¬ 
tion appears to be a far cry. We are convinced that 
the Copernican revolution alone can make our educa¬ 
tion relevant and meaningful to our students aod the 
society at large. A motivated student is the very 
fulcrum of the educational activity and a vital factor 
in its success. 

The ideas of Marti, Vasconcelos and Claparede 
have been given in a rather sketchy and brief way just 
to make available a broad and general background to 
our teachers and as a sort of fillip to their own think¬ 
ing. It is said that college teachers should also be 
given formal training like the primary and the 
secondary school teachers for improving the quality 
of higher education. The suggesrion is a plausible 
one and a realistic appraisal of it goes to point out its 
inadequacy to meet the peculiar challenge facing the 
field of higher education—significant attitudinal 
changes in the teachers as well as the taught. As the 
inculcation of habits and facts is of prime importance 
at the primary and the secondary school stage, formal 
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training will really help. But the universities and 
colleges are not only concerned with the communica¬ 
tion of facts but also of how to make sense of these 
facts with respect to oneself and the society as a 
whole. Therefore the college pedagogy should aim 
at the blending of the technical and the general aspects 
of education. The technical refers to the corpus of 
material available in each subject and the general 
refers to a perspective of general ideas into which the 
technical items are fitted. In fact the ideal thing 
would be to see to it that our day-to day classroom 
lectures are animated by these general educational 
ideas and the process that produces this precious 
animation is the real orientation that is required for 
a college teacher. Academic Staff College is pre¬ 
eminently suited for this purpose and it is hoped that 
the ideas of Marti, Vasconcelos and Claparcdc will 
accomplish, albeit in a small way, this purpose. ; j 
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Education and National Development 


'‘What is the role of the educational system Id national develop¬ 
ment ?” asked Shri B. Shankaransnd, Union Minister of La# Sc 
Justice and Water Resources, while delivering the Convocation 
Address at the 131st annual convocation of the University of 
Madras. The Minister volunteered the answer when be said, 
‘ Education should be the basic input in the gigantic effort of oor 
national development and social change. Education must serve as 
an instrument for social change, transformation, development nod 
promotion of equality and humanism.” Excerpts 


Since Independence the aims of 
education have expanded to a re¬ 
volutionary degree with the right 
of access to education as a basic 
ideal while the lack of resources 
and the poor holding capacity of 
\he system Usdf have not been 
able to achieve this ideal in spite 
of the Constitutional directive on 
the State and Central Governments. 

Now, what is the role of the 
educational system in national 
development? It is a peculiar fea¬ 


sively tried. But the experience 
has shown that despite these inno¬ 
vations, the quality of the outputs 
of the educational system has not 
changed much. The recent appro¬ 
ach to this problem has been one 
oC changing the traditional styles 
of thinking and action, demand¬ 
ing works under educational plan 
and open universities in order to 
keep pace with fundamental chan¬ 
ges that are sought in economic 
and cultural fields. Strenuous 
efforts arc made in the country to 



ture of Indian education that while 
the people and the Government 
firmly believe that it i> through 
more education to more people 
that individuals and society will 
prosper, there is a glut of overflow 
of educated manpower in the coun¬ 
try resulting in increase of the edu¬ 
cated unemployed. 

Diversification of courses, edu¬ 
cational and vocational guidance, 
correspondence and continuation 
courses and job-biased educational 
institutions like polytechnics and 
occupational institutes are exten¬ 


introduce a scientific outlook and a 
new technology bias into our edu¬ 
cational system. The use of mass 
media of communication, the agri¬ 
cultural extension programmes and 
other non-formal educational acti¬ 
vities form an important aspect of 
the education system in the coun¬ 
try. The formal academic orien- 
* 

talion in terms of classroom ins- 
truction exclusively with textbooks 
leading to passing of examinations 
is of no avail, if it is not enhanced 
by making it environmentally co¬ 
herent. The continuing interaction 
with the surroundings becomes irrt- 
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portant for a student so that he can 
constantly evaluate the content of his 
learning in the light of where and in 
what manner he can'apply the lear¬ 
ning he acquires. The activities of 
Extra-mural Studies and Commu¬ 
nity Extension Services are signi¬ 
ficant in this context, as they help 
to understand the life and needs of 
the community so that changes 
could be effected in the curriculum 
based on the principle of relevance, 
modernisation and diversification. 

Education should prefare the 
individual to discover his talents, 
sharpen his abilities and realise his 
potential. Education imparts to 
him knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
endows him with social and cultu¬ 
ral values, and prepares him as a 
responsible citizen in the commu¬ 
nity so that he can contribute to 
the productive programmes of the 
national development. Education 
should be the basic input in the 
gigantic effort of our national deve¬ 
lopment and social change. Edu¬ 
cation must serve as an instrument 
for social change, transformation, 
development and promotion of 
equality and humanism. 

It is in this context that we feel 
a pardonable pride in reflecting on 
the fact that our great leaders of 
modern Indian thought, political 
action and national education, like 
Aurobindo, Vivekananda, Tiiak, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Mauiana 
Azad, Radhakrishnan, Zakir Hu¬ 
ssain, Dr. Ambedkar and. above 
all, Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
perceived the organic linkage of 
India with the wider struggling 
world as an important ingredient 
of our national perception. 

Education is an important ins¬ 
trument for shaping the personali¬ 
ty and moulding the character of 
individuals. It finally helps to 
mould the shape of the society it¬ 
self. The quality and content of 
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development of our social, political 
and economic life is closely connec¬ 
ted with the quality of education 
imparted at the various levels in 
our educational institutions and 
we are looking to these institutions 
to produce young men and women 
equipped with knowledge, skills 
and ideals which will enable them 
to play an effective role in national 
development, and it is with the 
help of these young men and 
women that the new India of our 
dream, united, strong and pros¬ 
perous. is to be built and our ideal 
of a secular, socialistic and egali¬ 
tarian society is to be fulfilled. 
VVc have to march on the path of 
progress by narrowing down the 
social and economic disparities. 

The reason for slow progress 
towards our national ideals to some 
extent lies in our outmoded educa¬ 
tional system inherited from the 
British rulers, which was mainly 
devised to keep us docile and ser¬ 
vile. It was not at all meant to 
instil ideals and aspirations into the 
lives of our youth. Attempts have 
been made since Independence to 
reform educational system and we 
have achieved a fair degree of suc¬ 
cess :n the field of medicine, 
science and technology. I*of it is 
inevitable that our priorities in 
education should remain utilitarian 
for some lime longer. Consider¬ 
ing, therefore, the expansion of 
facilities already achieved and the 
increasingly available infrastructure 
as a result of several Plan program¬ 
mes, 1 am of the view that it is 
time to pay special attention to 
the quality and content of educa¬ 
tion and its relevance to national 
development. 

The mission of our education 
system should be to capture afresh 
for each succeeding generation of 
youth those fundamental values 
which inspired and visualised our 
culture through ages. These are 
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the values which can bring com¬ 
passion and charity and the spirit 
of service into the lives of our 
people and end the violence and 
intolerance which we sometimes 
sec inside and outside the univer¬ 
sity campuses. Only our cultural 
heritage with its abiding emphasis 
on unity, tolerance, discipline and 
brotherhood can help our society 
to preserve its equilibrium. 

Educational development in the 
post-Independence era present* a 
picture of huge masses of people 
struggling restlessly to make up the 
decadence of centuries of slavery, 
exploitation and ignorance though 
conscious efforts for social, econo¬ 
mic and intellectual development. 
During the last 2-3 decades, there 
has been a tremendous upsurge of 
people and their aspirations. The 
participation rates and the enrolment 
rates in various educational institu¬ 
tions have over-strained the educa¬ 
tional capacity of the country, 
which has been further strained by 
population explosion while the 
incapacity of the educational system 
to meet the social demand has fru¬ 
strated the rising aspirations of the 
ever-increasing population- It has 
brought inevitable qualitative and 
quantitative impediments to social 
and economic development. 

The vast masses of people have 
become conscious of their poverty 
and they want to get rid of this as 
quickly as possible. It is their strong 
belief that “education"’ will deliver 
the goods to them, and the capcity 
of the educational system has to 
prove itself for its adequacy in ful¬ 
filling the hopes and aspirations of 
the people; with the resultan uneasy 
balance of tolerance exists in the 
country between the restless, buoyant 
people and the incapacitated educa¬ 
tional system. 

We cannot afford to be hopeless 
spectators to wait and guess as to 
what will happen in the next 


decides. Our new Education Policy 
envisages a sound education system 
which* I hope, will completely 
identify itself with the needs af the 
society for its full development into 
un egalitarian one. Our path of 
education shall have to be dear as 
far as future is concerned. 

We are in terms of population 
the second largest country in the 
world and in terms of territory the 
fifth largest. We arc also (he world's 
biggest participatory democracy, 
whose electorate is almost equal to 
the total population of the United 
States of America. The Republic of 
India is also one of the world’s 
biggest federal Society. Wc are a 
multi-ethnic, multi-religious, multi¬ 
lingual and multi-regional society, 
aspiring to build a cohesive pattern 
of federal fraternity in keeping with 
the heritage of the Indian National 
Movement, we remain a unified 
country aspiring to deepen our ties 
of national integration. Parochia¬ 
lism of religion, caste, creed, region 
and language, etc should not cloud 
our national unity We might be by 
birth and domicile Tamilian*. 
Kannadigas, Andhras, Bengalis. 
Panjabis or Assamese, but we are 
all basically Indians. In fact, a 
healthy national Integra (ion is not 
contrary to the necessary and desir¬ 
able promotion of regions, even sub- 
regions. If India is weakened or is 
destabilised, all its regions and parts 
would also suifer. 

f riends, it seems to me appro¬ 
priate to be reminded at this junc¬ 
ture of the terrible challenges facing 
our great experiment in building 
brick-by-brick a stable edifice of 
healthy, vibrant and just social 
order. 1 have also to emphasise the 
necessity of national integration and 
political stability for our great 
country lodia for very obvious 
reasons. 

It is important to stabilise our 
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Standing Committee Meets at 
Sambalpur Varsity 


The 218th meeting of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee of the Association 
of Indian Universities will meet at 
Sambalpur University on 5 Novem¬ 
ber, 1988. Presided over by 
Dr. P.V. Salvi, President of AIU 
and Vice-Chancellor. Marathwada 
Krishi Vidyapccth, the meeting is 
likely to be attended by Prof. G. 
Ram Reddy, VC, Indira Gandhi 
National Open University; Prof, 
N M. Swani, Director UT, Delhi; 
Shri Sycd Hashim Ali. VC, Aligarh 
Muslim University; Dr. Bhagat 
Singh, VC, Punjabi University; Dr. 
A.M. Michael, Director. Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, 
New Delhi; Dr. M.S. Valiathan, 
Director, Srcc Chitra Tirunal 
Institute for Medical Sciences & 
Technology. Trivandrum; Dr. D.M. 
Nanjundappa. VC, Bangalore Uni¬ 
versity; Dr. R V Ramakr Fslma, VC, 
University of Agricultural Sciences, 
Bangalore; Shri P S Ha heed Moha- 
med. Administrator, Utkal Uni¬ 
versity; Prof K.J- Mahalc. 
VC, Manipur University; 
Prof. Mohit Bhaltavharya, VC. 
University of Burdwau; Prof. K.N. 
Shah. VC, Saurashtra University: 
Prof. Ramla! Parikh, VC, Gujarat 
Vidyapccth; Dr. C R. Mi Ira, Direc¬ 
tor, Birla Institute of Technology 
& Ski cnee. Pilani: Prof. V.D. 

Gupta, VC, University of Gorakh¬ 
pur: Dr. (Miss) M.D. Bengalee, 
VC, University of Bombay; Prof. 
B P. Dash, VC, Sambalpur Uni¬ 
versity; and Dr. K.M. Safeculla, 
VC, Mangalore University. 

A number of important issues 
will come up for discussion by the 
Committee. Dismissal resignations 
of the Vice-Chancellors of univer¬ 
sities in Bihar and Dr. Harisingh 
Gour Vishwavidyalaya will be taken 
up when the Standing Committee 
considers the report of its sub- 
comittec comprising former Vice- 


Chancellors Prof. R.C. Paul (Pan¬ 
jab University), Prof. M.V. Mathur 
(Rajasthan University), Prof. Rais 
Ahmed (Kashmir University), 
Prof. M.M. Chakraborty (Jadavpur 
University) and Prof. (Mrs ) Vanaja 
Iyengar (Sri Padmavati Mahila 
Vishwavidy&Iya). The Standing 
Committee will also have for its 
consideration Prof. Ramlat Parikh's 
(VC, Gujarat Vidyapeeth) proposal 
to introduce University News in 
Hindi in addition to its English 
edition. The progress of the Indo- 
U.S. Book Bank for supply of 
technical books to Indian univer¬ 
sities/colleges through AIU will 
also be reviewed. 

The Committee will also have 
for its consideration the reports of 
its sub committees, namely. Staff 
Affairs Committee, Finance Com¬ 
mittee and Equivalence Committee. 


A National Seminar on ‘Educa¬ 
tion for Peace* was recently orga¬ 
nized under the auspices of the 
Department of Education and the 
Economics of Education Unit of the 
Department of Economics, Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay. Dr. (Miss) M.D. 
Bengalee, Vice-Chancellor, Uni¬ 
versity of Bombay, presided over 
the Seminar while Shri Homi J.H. 
Talcyarkhan, delivered the Key¬ 
note Addicss. Principals and tea¬ 
chers of Education Colleges, Prin¬ 
cipals and teachers of schools, 
Heads/Principals of Orphanages, 
Balbhavans and Missionaries of 
charity, the teachers of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Economics 
of the University of Bombay and 
teachers from a few Arts, Science 
and Commerce colleges participa¬ 
ted. 


Report of the Steering Committee 
for ACU Conference of Execu¬ 
tive Heads to be hosted by AIU in 
January 1991 will also be taken up. 
It will also have for its considera¬ 
tion the request of North Gujarat 
University for being admitted as 
a Provisional Member of the 
Association. 

The Sambalpur University, our 
hosts to the Standing Committee, was 
established in 1967 with its main 
campus at Jyoti Vihar, Burla. The 
University has 85 degree colleges, 
16 postgraduate departments, one 
college each for Law and Medical 
Science and two Engineering 
Colleges. Both the Medical and 
Engineering Colleges offer Master's 
and Doctoral Programmes. From 
the current academic session, the 
University has introduced a 5-year 
Law Degree Programme as reco¬ 
mmended by the UGC This is the 
first in all the Universities in 
Orissa and the second one in India 
after Calcutta University to intro¬ 
duce this course. □ 


Welcoming the participants. 
Professor R. Bharadwaj, Director, 
University Department of Econo¬ 
mics pointed out that in the 
Department of Economics of the 
University of Bombay, in there- 
vamping of the curriculum in Eco¬ 
nomics, issues of current paradigms 
of education were considered. 
Peace studies existed at all levels 
of education. But, this Seminar, 
he stated, would concentrate on the 
role of school and university edu¬ 
cation for peace. 

Shri Homi J.H. Taleyarkhan, in 
his Keynote Address, emphasised 
that “the world cannot afford to 
toy with war-like postures but be 
firm in the saddle of Peace'*. He 
praised the good work done by the 
University of Bombay in organi- 


Education for Peace 
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zing this Seminar and outlined the 
role of education as (1) promoting 
national and international integra¬ 
tion, and (2) creating conscious¬ 
ness for peace and development. 
He observed that even if 50% of 
the total annual world military 
spending was diverted to education 
and health activities, it would help 
to provide education to more than 
500 million children, and heath to 
more than 20 million patients. 
According to him, to bring peace 
in the world was an enormous na¬ 
tional and international task and 
this could be done not by govern¬ 
mental or official agencies, but by 
non-official agencies like the uni¬ 
versities. He expressed the hope 
that the Seminar would help to 
form strong public opinion against 
conflicts and confrontation and 
create ‘peace consciousness 1 among 
people. 

Dr. (Miss) M.D. Bengalee, the 
Vice-Chancellor, in her Presidential 
Address, emphasized that people 
who are in regular touch with 
children and adolescents can con¬ 
tribute a lot to bring peace in so¬ 
ciety. The aims of education have 
been national peace and interna¬ 
tional understanding. She desired 
thpt universities should help to 
make the individual balanced, 
contented, integrated and confi¬ 
dent. Education could create a 
sense of love* and brotherhood 
among people. She said that the 
New Education Policy aimed to 
develop in each student a caring 
attitude, tolerance and a desire to 
help the less-fortunate, which is an 
indication of our cate for our 
people. 

Dr. Bengalee also observed that 
peace depended on socialisation, 
syntality and togetherness. Tech¬ 
nical progress has reduced sociali¬ 
sation and syntality and has made 
each individual* independent who 
has no smpathy for other*. Educa¬ 


tion can contribute to improving 
social relations. It could also im¬ 
press upon mass media like the 
cinema not to glorify religion, war 
conflicts, poverty, sex and atroci¬ 
ties on women. What is necessarv 
is to emphasize mental hygiene. 

In the theme paper ‘Education 
for Poace—Role of Schools 1 , Mrs. 
R.P. Kalliath argued that the nega¬ 
tive attitude to the concept of 
peace should be overcome by mak¬ 
ing peace studies activity-oriented, 
challenging, exciting and adventu¬ 
rous. The spirit of peace should 
be infused through the daily cur¬ 
riculum, which should focus on the 
negative issues of social evils and 
the positive aspects of peace. 
Languages and social studies, inclu¬ 
ding moral science, are particularly 
suited for peace education. 

In the other theme paper ‘Edu¬ 
cation for Peace The Role of 
Universities 1 Dr- S.M Israney 
said that peace education 
should form an integral pari 
of citizenship training of youth; it 
should teach a rational outlook and 
convince people to settle conflicts 
through non-violent and democra¬ 
tic methods. Education should 
develop non-frustrating modes of 
behaviour through sensitivity train¬ 
ing, group dynamics and role-play¬ 
ing. Education should bring peace 
within oneself and create suitable 
environment for peace. 

Dr, Israney pleaded for a more 
constructive role in peace by Uni¬ 
versities. They must foster ‘total 1 
human, intellectually mature world 
citizens or future-oriented perso¬ 
nalities. University curricula must 
include courses on peace. Revision 
of world history* introduction of 
compulsory field work, a course in 
world citizenship, increase in 


foreign language load and more 
international exchange programme 
should be undertaken. 

The following recommendations 
were made at the seminar : 

(1) Effective communication 
skills should be developed. 

(2) Children at school should 
be exposed to ilie existing social 
evils. They should do field work 
in slum-areas, should visit hospi¬ 
tals, etc. to have a first-hand 
knowledge of social problems. 

(3) The role of teacher should 
be made effective for peace educa¬ 
tion. Only teachers properly quali¬ 
fied in all respects should be 
appointed and allowed to teach in 
schools and colleges. 

(-D The role of NSS could be 
expanded. The students should be 
given work opportunity to do 
things for others. 

(5) Students should be exposed 
to teachings of great rulers, philo¬ 
sophers and social reformers. 

(6) Lessons on philosophy of 
life should be taught, 

(?) Value-oriented education, 
which now exists only in colleges 
of education, should be made 
compulsory in all faculties. 

(8) Film appreciation courses 
should be introduced in schools or 
colleges to overcome live negative 
effect of films on young minds. 

(9) More T.V. time should be 

allotted for value based peace 
education, □ 
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Illinois-Baroda Faculty Exchange 

Project 


The University of Illinois 
Urhana—Champaign (UIUC) in 
collaboration with the Faculty of 
Home Science, M S. University of 
Baroda undertook in 1985 a colla¬ 
borative project titled “Group 
Project to India” under Women in 
International Development (W1D). 
The primary objective of the Pro¬ 
ject was developing a curriculum 
for WiD. This project was sanc¬ 
tioned under the Full-bright Hay’s 
Group Study Abroad Programme. 
The outcome of the project was a 
monograph entitled “Household 
Resources : Their Changing Rela¬ 
tionships- Case Studies in Gujarat. 
India'* published by International 
Agriculture Publications. College 
of Agriculture UIUC and the same 
is used as a sourcebook at the un¬ 
dergraduate level in Women’s Stu¬ 
dies and Human Resource and 
I .irmly Studio Programme at Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois Ur ban a-Cham¬ 
paign. Faculty of Home Science, 
M S. University of Baroda and 
elsewhere. 


Health Care Services, Housing and 
Women, Household Food Systems 
and the like. The focus of these 
teaching modules which arc to be 
used at postgraduate level, is on 
variables of significance to the topic 
in question and research methodo¬ 
logy. Faculty exchange between 
the two universities is an integral 
part of the project. 

Two International Workshops 
were also planned with the purpose 
of refining the teaching modules. 
First of these two workshops titled 
“'Women, Households and Develop¬ 
ment : Building a Data Base", was 
held from July 11-22, 1088 at Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, Urbana—Cham¬ 
paign. The workshop was atten¬ 
ded by nearF 65 participants, from 
22 countries of the World and in¬ 
cluded academicians, researchers, 
government officials, representa¬ 
tives of implementing agencies of 
development projects and officials 
of United Nations. 


Another collaborative projoct 

titleJ * Illinois Baroda f aculty Lx- 
chartgc Project” in WID between 
these two Universities was propos¬ 
ed to United States Information 
Agency and was sanctioned. This 
interdisciplinary project of three 
years duration started in the year 
1987* The aim of this project was 
to develop a number of teaching 
modules pertaining to various areas 
of development programmes focu¬ 
ssing on women and households. 
The topics covered in the set of 
modules include Household and 
Families, Household Production, 
Women and Household Produc¬ 
tion* Women in Agriculture, Wo¬ 
men and Rural Credit, Household 
Energy Consumption, Women and 
Fertility Behaviour, Women’s 


The second workshop in the 
series is planned to be held at Fa¬ 
culty of Home Science, M.S. Uni¬ 
versity of Baroda from June 25- 
Juiy 4, 1939 and is expected to 
have representation from various 
countries especially of the Asian 
Region. 

Sri Sathva Sai Centre 
for Computer Sciences 

Sri Sathya Sai Centre for Com¬ 
puter Sciences established in June 
1988 at Sri Sathya Sai Institute of 
Higher Learning. Prasanthinila- 
vam, subscribes to the philosophy 
of educating the students with 
academic knowledge as well as 
practical skills not only in Com¬ 
puter Sciences and Information 
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Systems, but also in other related 
fields. The Centre is equipped with 
a 9-Megabyte FUTURAL AL 6832 
supermini which runs under UNIX 
(System V) operating system. This 
Computer system supports presen¬ 
tly 14 Intelligent Terminals which 
are solely allocated for use by stu¬ 
dents and staff members of the 
Institute. The terminals are ail 
IBM compatible PC systems which 
support local processing under 
MS-DOS operating system. A 
3-Megabyte PC/AT is being used 
as a file server for 7 Personal com¬ 
puters connected via LAN (Arch- 
Net). 

A wide selection of software 
systems'packages are made avai¬ 
lable to students, research scholars 
and staff members. These include 
UNIFY and other data base and 
spreadsheet packages, UNIX text 
editors, and the language compilers 
for C, LISP, Prolog, Pascal, 
FORTRAN. COBOL, BASIC, 
Modula and Ada. 

The Institute proposes to have 
an advanced Master’s level course 
in Computer Science at the Insti¬ 
tute. Short term courses for the 
students aimed at the development 
of their knowledge/skilU/abilities 
relating to operation of computers 
and applications in various areas 
with the help of available software 
support are offered by the centre. 

Orientation Programme 
on Autonomy 

Shri Durgaprasad Saraf (Auto¬ 
nomous) College of Arts and App¬ 
lied Sciences, Shreeramnagar (A.P.) 
organised a two-day Orientation 
Programme on College Autonomy 
for the Principals and Heads of 
the Departments of the seven auto¬ 
nomous colleges in the jurisdiction 
of Andhra University. The topics 
discussed at the Programme inclu¬ 
ded “Innovations in Teaching and 
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Learning Processes”, “Human 
Resources Development’*, “Resear¬ 
ch and Extension Activities”, 
“Accountability and Evaluation”, 
“Communication Skills”, “Auto¬ 
nomy and Accountability” and 
“Restructuring of Courses”. The 
participants were divided into 
groups and their recommendations 
for effective implementation of 
autonomy were accepted. 

Prof. K.V. Ramana, Vice- 
Chancellor. Andhra University, 
gave away the certificates to the 
participants and Dr. G.D. Sharma 
ofNIEPA, addressed them on the 
concluding day. Principal A.L. 
Mohan was the Director of the 
course white Shri i. Bhanumurty 
acted as Course Coordinator. 

IGNOU Plans 
Science Courses 

The Indira Gandhi National 
Open University i IGNOU) pro¬ 
poses to introduce B.Sc. courses in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry 
and life sciences as well as courses 
in computer application and library 
science in July, 19S9. This was 
disclosed by Prof. G. Rim Reddy, 
Vice-Cha heel lor of the University in 
Chandigarh recently. He said the 
most popular courses being conduc¬ 
ted by the university are B.A., 
B.Com, a certificate course in food 
and nutrition and a course in man¬ 
agement. After o ic year a student 
is entitled to a diploma in manage¬ 
ment; at the end of the second 
year he gets an advanced course 
diploma; and at the end of the full 
three-year course he is entitled to 
get the M.B.A. degree. A graduate 
with three years of supervisory ex¬ 
perience or a non graduate with 
five years of field experience can 
take up the management course. 

In its first year in 19S7, 4,500 
students were enrolled. The number 
has risen to 32,000 this year. It is 
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expected to touch 70,000 in 1989 
and one lakh in 1990. 

Technology 
Data Bank 

A sophisticated technology data 
bank is proposed to be set-up at 
New Delhi to provide information 
to both public and private sectors 
about the latest technological de¬ 
velopments the world-over. The 
bank, to be set up at the Director¬ 
ate General of Technical Develop¬ 
ment (DGTD) will draw advanced 
technologies from the data banks 
of developed countries. The 
Government is reported to have 
already initiated a dialogue with the 
European Economic Community 
(EEC) in this regard. 

The main feature of the data 
bank is on-line access to European 
data banks. The Telecommunica¬ 
tions Department is providing all 
facilities for connecting the EEC 
computers with those of India. The 
data centre at DGTD will be con¬ 
nected with the overseas computer 
network from which the entre¬ 
preneurs could draw upon the 
required technological data 

S>nce EEC is enlarging the 
community, it will upgrade its 
standardisation which will be of 
great use to the Indian entrepre¬ 
neurs. EEC has also agreed to pro¬ 
vide technological cooperation and 
exchange of experts as also assist¬ 
ance in adopting standards. EEC 
has also agreed in principle to 
upgrade Indian test labs. 

The setting up of the data bank 
is in tune with the Government's 
policy to assimilate and adopt 
imported technologies for develop¬ 
ing the country's own superior 
technologies. 

Kota Varsity Courses 

The Kota Open University pro¬ 
poses to start a number of new 


diplomas from the next academic 
session. These include Diplomas 
in desert development and opera¬ 
tion planning (the first of its kind 
in the country), petroleum and 
chemical technology, automobile 
engineering, animal husbandry and 
dairy farming, bi-technology and 
banking insurance and allied fields. 

Science and 
Spirituality Contest 

An AII-India Paper Writing 
Competition on Science and Spirit¬ 
uality has been planned by the 
Brahma Kumarrs World Spiritual 
University, an organisation devoted 
to moral and spiritual education of 
mankind irrespective of caste, 
creed, religion and nationality. 
The competition is being organised 
as a part of the International Con¬ 
ference of Scientists. Technologists 
and Spiritualists to be held on 
16-IS December, WS8 at Bangalore. 
The objectives of the contest are 
(i) to promote scientific thinking 
and spiritual values; and (ii) to co¬ 
ordinate the work of scientists and 
spiritualists on certain themes 
common to both. 

The competition will be held 
in two categories—(I) Teachers in 
Universities and Ills, College 
Principals, Research Associates and 
Research Scholars etc., and (2i 
those studying for graduation and 
Master’s degree in any of the 
Science subjects. The subjects for 
papers are ; Category I—(i) Areas 
of cooperation between scientists/ 
technologists and spiritualists for 
building a better world, (ii) Under¬ 
standing Consciousness or soul in 
the light of science and spiritual 
knowledge; and Categorly ||-(j) 
Need for spirituality for scientists, 
and scientific temper for spiritual¬ 
ists, and (ii) Complementary roles 
of science and spirituality. The wi¬ 
nners of 1st, 2nd and 3rd prizes 
would get Rs. 2000/-, Rs. 1500/- 
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and Rs,1000/- respectively in Cate¬ 
gory I and R$. 1500/-, Rs. 1000/- 
and Rs. 750/- respectively in 
Category 11. Last date for receipt 
of papers is 20 November, 1988. 

Further details with regard to 


Between 1h November to 30th 
Nov,, 1988 the following schedule 
of telecast on higher education 
through INS AT* IB under the a us* 
pices of the University Grants 
Commission will b- observed. The 
pfogrnram; is of one hour duration 
every day from 12-45 p.m. to 1.45 
p.m. (Repealed from 4 p.m. to 
5 p.m.) and will be available on 
the TV Network throughout the 
country. For the viewers in Delhi 
and surrounding areas these pro¬ 
grammes can be seen on the second 
channel. 

16 11-88 

“Ramjets-Il” 

‘ Festival Time’' 

“Brain and Nervous System— 

11 ” 

17.11 88 

“Pulse Circuits—1" 

“India and America : Literary 
Relationships” 

‘ Secrete of Stone Water'* 

18 1188 

“Algebraic Structure—l 
Theory of Sets" 

“In Search of Ethnic Dimen- 
sions-II" 


eligibility and Rules and Regula¬ 
tion may be had from the Organi¬ 
sers, Paper Writing Competition, 
Brahma Kumaris World Spiritual 
University, 3/A, New High School 
Road, V.V. Puram, Bangalore- 
560004. 


19 1188 

“Ready, Get Set, Go” 

“Nob Drama*' 

“The Secrets of Stradivarius*’ 

20.11,88 

No Telecast 


national sovereignty together with 
National Integration. It is evident 
that unless our national stability is 
assured it would be difficult for us 
to implement our economic plans of 
development and to bring about the 
basic and necessary social transfor¬ 
mation. I would like to emphasise 
in an enlightened gathering like 
this—University Convocation—that 
unless we develop national disci¬ 
pline, we may weaken the edifice of 
stability needless chaos and anarchy, 
specially at a time when destabilisa¬ 
tion has risen its ugly head in maoy 
parts of the world prompted by 
interested powers. It is important 
for us to be doubly vigilant about 
the disastrous consequences of un- 


21 . 11.88 

“Optical Illusions—II 
Artistic Expressions” 

“Reinforced Concrete Design” 
“Fight Against Hunger : Incre¬ 
asing Crop Yields” 

22.1188 

“Carbon Flies” 

“Enhancing Creative Thinking— 
IV” 

“Ayurveda Series—I : The 

Silent Sentinels’’ 

23.1188 

No Telecast 

24 11.88 

“Pulse Circuits—II” 

“ Women Writers in India” 
“Challenging the Elements” 


wittingly playing into the hands of 
the forces of destabilisation. 

It appears to me that the task of 
those of us who are fortunate in 
being the recipients of national 
benefits in terms of education, em¬ 
ployment, housing, medical care 
and other amenities, should repay at 

least a part of our national debt to 
the teeming millions of our country¬ 
men in helping to remove, as 
Gandhiji had once said: “Tears 
from their eyes”. This, we can do 
by asking ourselves as to what con¬ 
structive role wc can and must play 
in mobilising our strength to 
achieve a just social order. □ 



INSAT-1B Programme of UGC 


Education and National Development 

(Continuedfrom page JO) 
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15.11 M 


“Algebriaic Structure—ll 
Relations and Mappings*' 

“Sociology of Professions—Case 
Study of Nursing** 

“Ecosystems in India—Ecome- 
chanics—11'* 

261188 

“Language of Music* 1 

44 Art and Craft in Early Years’* 

“Art of Metal” 

27 . 11.88 

No Telecast 


A Committee constituted by the 
New Zealand Government, under 
the chairmanship of Prof. Gary 
Hawke of the Economics Depart¬ 
ment of Victoria University, has in 
its report proposed tax-loan rebate 
scheme which would recover 20 
per cent of the average costs of 
tuition from almost all tertiary 
students after they enter the work- 
force. On 1986 figures, this would 
cost students an average of just 
under NZ $ 1,900 for each year of 
full time education. Unlike the 
Australian scheme, the costs of 
tuition would have to be repaid 
with inflation adjustments and a 
real interest rate of 3 per cent on 
top. In Australia graduates do not 
start repaying course costs until 
their incomes exceed the average 
wage, but in New Zealand the tax 
may have to start at lower incomes 
to prevent the interest burden 
growing. 

Under the Hawke scheme, 
students taking more expensive 
courses such as medicine would 
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28.11.88 

“Optical Illusions—III : 
Impossibles’' 

‘’Bridges of Help Angerous 
Company" 

“University Round Up" 

29 11.88 

“Metal Memory" 

"Enhancing Creative Thinking— 

yl» v 

“Ayurveda Series—II: Herbal 
Wealth of Gujarat** 

30 . 11.88 

“Hydrotechnical Research in 
Energy" 

"Forts of Deccan—Daulatabad” 
“Nervous System in Animals*’ 


repay higher costs. Professor 
Hawke believes this would give 
universities the incentive to cut t he 


costs of training in expensive subject 
areas, and to crosvsubsidize those 
areas from cheaper courses. 

A Public Scholarship and 
Research Agency would administer 
all state funded “public good" 
research. Under the proposal, uni¬ 
versities would lose a third of their 
existing block grants, amounting 
to nearly NZ $ 180 million a year. 
That money would be vested in the 
new research agency and would 
become subject to competitive bids 
by all research institutions. 

While polytechnics have wel¬ 
comed the scheme, the universities 
are predictably critical of the pro¬ 
posal. Vice-Chancellors’ Committee 
Chairman, Dr VVilf Malcolm, said 
the move to separate teaching and 
research functions “could damage 
universities* unique role as bodies 
committed to the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge ” 


fercnftfcn / ifc fcni ypr 

vr % fafqs troii m inrat vrai it irr-i-te rorf?M ro* igt $ \ & «t 
writ ^3=n farasrat % frro |» 

trg fatnfW W4 rot ii qm ag Tp] % f~ 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Proposed Datti 
of ibe Event 


Title 


elective 


Name of the 

Organising 

Deportment 


Neste of the Organis¬ 
ing Sec ret ary/Officer 
to be contacted 


—» 


October 3l-Nov, 4, Short Term Course on To expose the concept 
19*8 Remote Sensing and of Data Base Approach 

Geo-Data Base with towards handling and 


SocJci Economic analysing the KemoteJy 

In format too. Sensed and Land-based 


Information. 


Centre of Studies in 
Resources Engineering, 
IIT, Bombay. 


Dr. T.V. Pavaie 
Chief Project Engineer, 
Training Extension 
and Project Celt, 
RSD-VI, CSRE, IIT, 
Bombay-400076 


Nov. 17 23, 
198* 


Laser Workshop for 
Physicists and 
Chemists. 


To enable the young 
research workers, 
engineers and teachers 
to get acquainted 
v-ith the recent 
developments in 
lasers and their 
application in ihe 
fields of spectroscopy 
and photochemistry. 


Department of Physics, 
Dr, Hari Singh Oour 
Vtshwav'idyalava, 

Sagar (M.Pj 


Prof. R.S. Katana, 
Organising Secretary, 
Department o( Physics, 
Dr. Hari Singh Gour 
Vtshwavidyalaya, 

Sagar <M.P.) 470003 


Nor ember 19-2*1, 

I9tt 


ftth Annual Conference 
i f the Maharashtra 
ltd erat ton of Coll eg-; 
Library Associations. 


Topics proposed to be 
discussed include (i) 
Computer Application 
in Library Services; 
and (ii) Rule of College 
Library in Adult 
education. 


Maharashtra State 
federation erf College 
Lihrary Associations, 
So la pur. 


Mr. R.A. Panjab; Con¬ 
vener, Sholapur Social 
Association's Arts and 
Commerce College, 

370 A. Muslim pachha 
Petb, Solapur-413005. 


December 13 17, folrraalfona! Seminar 
] 9 gH on Education and 

Training lo Water 
Rcroarce* in Deve¬ 
loping countries 


To a*.K5» rhe requirc- 
mrnis of manpower, 
education and trai¬ 
ning in Wafer Re¬ 
source# Seder upte 
the year 2025 in the 
developing countries. 


Central Board ol irrigation Mr. C.V.J. Varma, 
and rawer, New Delhi. Organising Secretary, 

International Seminar 
on Education and 
Training, Centra) 
Board of Irrigation 
and Power, Match* 
Marg, Chana fcyapurt, 
New Delhi ll0021 


December 15-17, 
19SB 


National Conference 
on Fluid Mechanics 
and Fluid Power. 


To provide a forum For 
exchange of information 
on topics in fluid 
mechanics and design, 
research and develop¬ 
ment activities in 
areas like power 
generation, aerodynamics, 
fluidics, biomechanics, 
etc. 


Harcourt Butler 
Technological 
Inslltule, 
Kanpur, 


Dr. N.L. Kachhara, 
Organising Secretary, 
16th National Con¬ 
ference on Fluid 
Mechanics and Fluid 
Power, Mechanical 
Engineering Depart¬ 
ment, Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute, 
Kaopnf-208002 
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AIU Library & Documentation Services 

One of the important functions of the Association of Indian Universities is to act as a clearing 
house of information on higher education in the country- Towards this end the AIU Library is 
engaged in collection building and developing instruments for the dissemination of research 
information, Over the years a valuable collection of books and documents on different aspects of 
higher education has been acquired 

The L i hr ary has also developed bibliography of Doctoral Dissertation as an effective tool in the 
dissemination of research information. Retrospective bibliographies covering the period 1857-1970 
and 1970-75 were the first to appear Effective 1975. however, the bibliography is issued annually in 
two volumes. One volume deals with Natural and Applied Sciences while the other records doctoral 
degrees awarded in Social Sciences and the Humanities In addition to the normal bibliographical 
details like the name of the Research Scholar, the title of the thesis, years of registration for and 
award of the degree, and the name of the University accepting the thesis for award of a doctoral 
degree, the bibliography also gives name and complete address of the supervising teacher and an 
availability note that seeks to inform whether a copy of the dissertation is available for consultation 
and use in the University l ihi ary /Departmerit or Registrar's Office 

The columns ‘Theses of the Month’ and ’Research in Progress’ are intended to cut out the time 
lag between the receipt of information and its inclusion m bibliography Such Universities as are not 
sending us regular information in respect of Doctoral Theses accepted and research scholars enrolled 
are welcome to make use of these columns. 

The Library is open from 9.00 a m to 5 50 p m Monday through Friday 


CURRENT DOCUM ENTATION IN EDUCA 



A List of Select Articles culled from Periodicals received in the AIU Library 

during September, 1988 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY TEACHERS A TEACHING 


Ctvaddha, D.K. Self-concept of teachers and their emo¬ 
tional adjustment. Indian Edn 1 Review 23(1). 1988,61-8, 

Gupta, G S. Fundamental dimensions of creativity. Indian 
Ednl Review 23(1), 1988 , 51-6. 

Thakur, S.K. Assessing teaching behaviour through per¬ 
sonality characieiistics, Indian Ednl Review 23(1), 1988, 7-15. 

educational sociology 

Ravitcb, Diane, Education and the public good. Coil Bd 
Rev (148), 1988, 11-5, 37-9. 

Sclvaratnam, Viswanaihan. Ethnicity, inequality and 
higher education in Malaysia. Comp Rev Edn 32(2), 1988, 
173-96. 

Yadav, S. K. Educational wastage amongst scheduled 
castes: A research review. Indian Ednl Review 23(1), 1988, 
90-8. 

EDUCATION AL AD MIN 1ST R ATI ON 

Wolf, W.C. Improving the prospects of organUatvon.il 
change initiatives. Knowledge 9(3), 1988, 383-403. 

1 ? 


Bhatia, S.K Microtcaching with and without integration 
training. Indian Et/ni Review 23(1), 1988, 1 M * 16. 

Darling-Hammond, Linda and Green, Joslyn. Teacher 
quality and educational equality. Co/I Bd Rev (148), 1988, 
16-21. 

Desai, Prakash. Individualized instruction. J Indian Edn 
14<1), 1988. 32-5. 

Judge, Harry G. Cross-national perception! of teachers. 
Comp Rev Etin 32(2), 1988, 143-58. 

Mani, R.S. Theories of teaching . An overview. Indian 
Ednl Review 23(1). 1988,28-40. 

Prabhakar Singh. Factor analysis of teaching behaviour. 
Indian EdntRniew 1988, 103-1 L 

Schaffer, Jane, what makes a good teacher the 'best*. 
Coli Bd Rev (148), 1988,21-3, 39-41. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Cruise, Robert J. Research considerations in setting effect 
sire. Indian Ednl Re view 23(1), 1988, 1-6. 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

Dubey, Archna, Significance of cybernetic feedback in 
the teaching-learning process. J Indian Edn 14(1), 1988, 
27*31, 

EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 

Ewell. Peter T. and Boyer, Carol M Acting out state- 
mandated assessment ; Evidence from five slates. Change 20 
(4), ms. 41'?. 

Hills, John R. and others. Equating minimum-compe¬ 
tency tests : Comparisons of methods. JEM 25(3), 3988, 
221-32. 

Hutchings, Pat and Reuben, Elaine. Faculty voices on 
assessment ; Expanding the conversation. Change 20(4), 1988, 
48-55. 

Marsh, David D. and Glassick, Judith M. Knowledge 
utilization in evaluation efforts ; The role of recommen¬ 
dations. Knowledge 9(3), 1988, 323 42. 

McKinley, Robert L. A comparison of six methods for 
combining multiple IRT item parameter estimates. JEM 
25(3). 1988, 233-46 

Wilcox. Rand R. and others. A note on decision-making 
processes for multiple-choice test items. JEM 25(3), 1988, 
247-50 

ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 

Gupta, M L, Analysis of the finances of correspondence 
ed uc,iiion and its educational implications : A ease study of 
Rajasthan. Indian Ednl Review 23(1), 1988, 16-27. 

Kealy, Mary Jo and Rockel Murk L, Merit scholarships 
arc no quick fix for college quality. Eco Edn Rev 7(3), 1988, 
345-55 

Koddc, David A and Riu.cn, Jozef, M M. Direct and 
indirect elTccts of parental education level on the demand 
for higher education J Human Res 23(3), 1988, 356-71. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION A SPORTS 

Haywood-Farmer, John and others. Using simple simu¬ 
lation models to manage sports services. J Sport Management 
2(2), 1988, 118-28. 

Hunnicutt, David. Integrating quality circles into college 
athletic departments. J Sport Management 2(2), 1988, 140-5. 

Rat 1, Genevieve. A theoretical framework for the study 
of complex fport organizations. J Sport Managemcn %. 
2(1), 1988,40-52. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Grubb, W„ Norton, Vocations I izing higher education : 
The causes of enrolment and completion in public two-year 
colleges, 1 970- 1980. Eco Edn Rev 7(3), 1988, 301 -19. 
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Paulsen, Michael B and Pogue, Thomas F. Higoer edu¬ 
cation enrolment: The interaction of labour market condi¬ 
tions, curriculum, and selectivity. Eco Edn Rev 7 (3), 1988, 
275-90. 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM 

Altbach, Philip G. Editing scholarly journals : internatio¬ 
nal perspectives, J Indian Edn 13(6), 1988, 41-6. 

King, Edmund Comparative education journals today 
and tomorrow. /Indian Edn 13(6), 19 88, 13-7. 

Silverman, Robert J. Peer judgment : An ideal typifica- 
tion. Knowledge 9(3), 1988, 362-82. 

Singh, R.P. ‘Education’ in newspapers. J Indian Edn 13(6), 
1988, 54-61. 

Visalbergbi, Albo. Editing educational magazines ; Some 
problems. J Indian Edn 13(6), 1988, 52-3. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Lievcn, Mike. The liberal progressive movement and 
access to higher education. Hr Edn Rev 20(3), 1988, 61-9. 

Kansas, Baldwin. Rural education and economic deve¬ 
lopment in China, Mexico, Japan and the United States 
Comp Rev Edn 32(2), 1988, 213-25. 

Ubaidullah, M. Population education : Knowledge and 
attitudes of NAEP participants, Indian Ednl Review 23(1) 
1988, 68-73. 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION & COUNTRY STUDIES 

Finn, Chester, E. Judgement time for higher education. 
Change 20(4) 1988, 35-9. 

Tight, Malcolm Institutional typologies. Hr Edn Rev 20(3) 
1988, 27-51. 


Attention : Universities/Institutes 

Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations 1986-8? is 
now under compilation. Kindly ensure that informa¬ 
tion in respect of doctoral theses accepted by yoor 
university daring July 1986 to Jane 1987 is sent to 
the Association as per prescribed proforma latest by 
30th November, 1988. For farther information, please 
write to the Deputy Secretary (Library At Documen¬ 
tation), Association of Indian Universities, AlU 
House, 16 Kotla Marg, New Delhi-110 002. 
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OF THE MONTH 


A List of Doctoral Theses Accepted by Indian Universities 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Biology 

1 Chakrabarti. Kalyan, Man, plants and animals : 
Statistical approach to the bio-ecological study of the forests of 
West Bengal. Sambalpur. Dr. S.N. Ratha, Pror . Department 
of Anthropology and Sociology, Sambalpur University, 

Burl a. 

2 Selvan, R. Seothamil. Immunobiohgical effects of 
arecoline , a plant alkaloid. JNU. Prof. A. Ramesha Rao, 
School of Life Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New 

Delhi. 

Biochemistry 

1 Goswami, Rajendra Gulabpuri. Studies on the effect 
of polyamines, guanidines and hormones on glutathione metabo¬ 
lism in germinating pea (Pisum sativum L) seeds. Baroda 

2. Java, P. Studies on the metabolism of lipids and con¬ 
nective tissue macromoteculcs. Kerala. Dr. P.A. Kurup. 
Prof. (Retd), Department of Biochemistry. University of 
Kerala, Kariavattom. 

3 Mukhopadhyay, Patnpa. Biochemical and immunologi¬ 
cal studies on filarial infection in albino rats. Calcutta. 

4 Pachal. Swapna. The effect of exercises in relation to 
cerebellum on the gastric secretory function. Calcutta. 

5. Shashikant, CS. Role of plasma membrane in DSA 
synthesis : Identification and characterization of a membrane 

bound DSA polymerase. Gsmania. 

d. Sil. Mira. Biochemical and immunological studies on 

different types of brain cells . Calcutta. 

7. Tule, Vinay Krishnarao. Certain biochemical aberra¬ 
tions in polymorphonuclear leukocytes during arthritis. 
Nagpur. Dr. N. Nath. Department of Biochemistry, Nagpur 
University, Nagpur. 

Botany 

I. Basu, Mukliaadhan. Genetic studies of some growth 
parameters in Jute (Corchorus olitorius L.). Calcutta. 

2 Bhowmick, Pradip Kr. Studies on the plant growth sub¬ 
stances in tool nodules and nodule bacteria of some leguminous 
trees. Burdwan. Prof. Pritrsadhan Basu, Department of 
Botany, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

3. Chattopadhyay, Sakuntala. Studies on polvamlnes and 
ammonia assimtlatory enzymes during germination and root 
nodule development of Phaseotus mungo L. Calcutta, 

4. Chawhan, Narendrasingh jagannathsingh. Contribu¬ 
tions towards palaeogene flora from the inter trappean series of 
India. Nagpur. Dr* M.T. Sheikh, Department of Botany, 
Institute of Science, Nagpu r. 

5. Hajra Molly. Evaluation of radio protective nature of 
some chemicals and their role in the recovery from radiation 
damage in plant systems. Calcutta. 

6. Kar, Rup Kumar Studies in senescence and survival 
rapacity upon desiccation of the submerged aquatic weed. 
Hydrilla verticillatc (L.) Boyle. Burdwan. Prof. Monopt 


Acharyya Choudhuri, Department of Botany, University of 

Burdwan, Burdwan. 

7. Kolhc, Shall a Namdeo. Effect of physical mutagens on 
some of the members of Umbelifferae. Nagpur. Prof. PTC. 
Dcshpande, Department of Botany, Nagpur University, 
Nagpur. 

8 . Kundu, Ruma. An investigation of various cytological 
techniques in delineating the cell and chromosome behaviour in 
Characcae, Calcutta. 

9. Lai. Girijashankar. Genetic analysis of quantitative 
characters in Trlricum durum. Devi Ahilya. Dr. Y,M. Upa- 
dhvaya, 68 Prakash Nagar, Indore. 

10. Madhab Guru, KUhorc. An investigation into the 
biology of mvcorrhiza associated with Pious roxburghii under 
Orissa condition. Sambalpur. Dr. Goraehand Rath, Prof., 
Department of Plan! Pathology. College of Agriculture. 
Onisa University of Agriculture and Technology. Bhubanes¬ 
war. 

11. Mahmood, S K. Microbial ecology of rhizosphere and 
nonrhizosphere soils of Altcrnanthera sessilis and .4. pungent 
( Amaranthaceae ), Osmania. 

12 Manoj Kumar. Biodcterioraiion of plywood by 
microfungi. Magadh. 

13. Mohammad Ali. Evaluation of aquatic flora in the 
ponds of Salanda District assessing the variability induced by 
sewage pollution. Magadh. 

14. Najk. Poornim.t Comparative morphology and 
taxonomic value of foliar sriercids in a few taya of angios perms, 
Bangalore. Dr. T. Ananda Rao, Karnataka Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Central College. Bangalore. 

15. Nistala Pa dm a. Morphological and histochemlcaJ 
studies in Asteraccac. Andhra. 

16. Panehpatkar. Sushama. Mgeological production of 
proteins. Ravishankar. Dr. S S. Joshi, Department of 
Chemistry, Government Engineering College, Raipur and 
Dr. (Smt) S. Joshi, Department of Botany, Government 
Science College, Raipur. 

17. pravabatt Devi, Sorokhaibam. Studies on the nutri¬ 
tive value and anti-carcinogenic activity of bamboo shoot for- 
ment. Manipur. Prof. IL Tombi Singh, Department of 
Life Sciences, Manipur University, Imphal 

18. Pushap Lata. Physiological and biochemical studies 
of in vitro growing shoot tips and histogenetic studies of some 
woody species. Panjab. 

19. Sectha Rama Prasad, Guttikonda. Cytogenetical and 
biochemical studies of an inter specific hybrid m the genus 
Sicotiana (A*, bent ham tana Do min and hi. tahacum L) and 
transfer of caterpillar resistance, Andhra. 

20. Sengupta, Sunipa. Effect of some diazotrophic bacterial 
isolates of phyllosphere origin on wheat plants. Calcutta. 

21. Sen, Mantd ipa, Impact of environmental pollution on 
growth and metabolism of algae grown in mass culture by 
utilising biogas waste. Calcutta, 

22„ Sen, Saumitra. Cytotoxic and histopathohgleal effects 
of Piper be tie L, varieties In combination with betel nut, lime 
and tobacco. Calcutta. 
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23. Sharnia, Satyawati. Studies on Ricinues communis 
Linn and Morus alba Linn : An integrated approach to biomass 
utilization. IiT Delhi. Prof. P, Vasudevan and Dr. (Mrs.) 
Mira Mad&n, Centre for Rural Development and Technology, 
Indian Institute of Technology, New Delhi. 

24. Sri Rami Reddy. Donthircddy. Studies on airborne 
bacteria at Visakhapatnam, A.PIndia. Andhra. 

Zoology 

1. Balagopalan Ayyar, C'hitra. Adrenal gonad relation - 
skip : A his to physiological study in feral blue rock pigeons. 
Columbia livia. Baroda. 

2. Bhat, K. Ukshmikantha. Studies on zooplankton with 
special reference to bio fouling from the offshore region of 
Arabian Sea. Karn&uk. Dr. A.B. Wugh, Head, Marine 
Corrosion and Materials Research Division, National Institute 
of Oceanography, Goa. 

3. Bhola, Secma. Observations on Helminth, parasitic in 
Callus gal/us domesfi<us in Jabalpur with speeiat reference to 
histopathological studies, Durguwati. Dr. O.N. Bharadwaj, 
Government Science College, Jabalpur. 

4. Chaudhary. Ompal. Biology and management of flat 
headed borer, SpHenoptera dadkhani Ohcnbcrger (Bapreslidae : 
Coleopttraj vn peach (Prutts ptrsieae L). PAG. 

5. Dafta. Deb Kumar. Toxu eff ects of lead and cadmium 
on the digestive system and kidney of two Indian fresh water 
telcos; s, Mysun utnatus {Bloch) and Lrbeo rohita (Hamilton). 
Burdwan. Dr. Gour Mohan Smha. Reader, Department of 
Zoology, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

6 Dc, Dili p Kumar. Studies on the food and feeding habit 
of Hi''u tiisha (Hamilton) of the Hooghly estuarine system and 
some aspects of its biologv, C idcutia. 

1. Den, Hrudaya Mohan. Seasonal variation in haemato- 
logical res ponses of a trppi cal anuran : Bufo mtlanosiiCIHS 
Bloch timl Schneider), Sambalpur. Prof. A. Mitra, Depart* 
rnersi of t sic Sciences, Samhalpur University, Burl s 

S. GiHwami, Ncrnai Chandra. Biochemical and histologi¬ 
cal changes of drug induced tat liver, Burdwan. Pfs'f. SubratJ 
Roy, Department of Zoology, University of Burdwan. Burd* 
wan and Prof. Chuuranjin Many, Departmem of Bt oche- 
rnisuv. Burdwan Medical College, Burdwan. 

q John, VIA, Studies on p-rtastotnuh. Kerala. Or. 
N M Antony, Director, Research Division, Mar Kamos 
College, IiKandrum. 

10, Khatotm, Shahcda. Studies on the behaviour of 
chromosome i during spermatogenesis in fin species ofColcoptera 
ihuectai tUviMumar. Dr. N. Ghosh. Department of 
Zoology. Government Science College, Raipur. 

I!. Knshnuyya, D. Ort som? aspects of serum biochemical 
changes in Tropidamwts pis rotor dug to Tanqu.' tiara ( Lins * 

low. ISTV? infection, Osmania. 

12. Kundu. Krishna. Studies on some Aeuoriid parasites 
(Sernatenia : Acuuriidoe) from birds of Wert Bengal. Burdwan. 
Or, Anadi Prasad Nandi, Reader, Department of Zoology, 

University of Burdwan. Burdwan. 

n, M aha pa Ira. Anup Kr. Biolag y, bioenergetics and 
phenology of Argina cribraria Clerek (Lepidoptera : Arttiidae) 
Burdwan. Dr Taracharan B.uicrjcc. Reader, Department of 
Zoology. University of Burdwan. Burdwan. 

14 Mathai. Sam. Effects of hormones and hormone ana¬ 
logues on the ovarian development and vitellogenesis in the 
paddy pest Spodoptera mauritia Boisd (Lepidoptera : Noe tut- 
doe) , Calicut. Dr. V S. Krishnan Nair. Reader, Depart¬ 
ment of Zoology, University of Calicut, Calicut. 


15. Ramamani, M. Aspects of biology of spoilage and 
deterioration during storage af fish and fish produets . Osmania. 

16 Ray, Manidip. Studies on the surface ultrastructures 
and some biochemical aspects of two intestinal Nematodes. 
Burdwan. Prof. Giridhari Majamdar. Department of Zoo¬ 
logy, University of Burdwan, Burdwan. 

17. Ray, Santanu. Ecology of littoral larval Dipterous 
Arthropada ■ Insect a) of the mangrove ecosystem of Sttndar- 
bans. Indio. Calcutta. 

18. Singh, N. iboiombi. Structure and behaviour of meio- 
tic prophase chromosomes in Indian silk worms, Antheraea and 
Philosamia species. Manipur. Dr. S.C. Kundu, Assoc. Prof., 
Department of Life Sciences, Manipur University, Jmphal. 

19. Swarndecp Stngh. Effect of hormones on ovarian 
morphology and lipid biochemistry in house rat, Battus ratios . 
PAU. 

20. Watkar, Ganesh Ravjchandra. Mueosubt lances in the 
reproductive tract of two Indian bats. Nagpur. Dr. M.M. 
GadegoDe, Department of Zoology, Institute of Science, 
Nagpur. 

Medical Sciences 

1. Ghosh, Jayasri. Studies on the role of vitamins in 
rumour genesis and prevention of cancer, Calcutta. 

2. Pathak, Dharam Pal. Reactions of arylnitrosa and N- 
Sitrosamines with LI’ diazety LI, , 4 , 4' — Tetrahydro * 

4, ■/’—bipyridine (DTBi : An in vitro NAD{P)H and acetyl- 
eon model. Panjab. 

3. Shivashankar, N. Central auditory evaluation in past 
traumatic syndrome. Bangalore. Dr. G.N. Narayana Reddy, 
Director, N1MHAND, Bangalore. 

Agriculture 

1. Devendra Prasad, The economy of fertilizers in inter¬ 
cropping of sugarcane and tobacco. Rajendra Agrl. 

2. Gupta, Suresh Chandra. M tommies of sugarcane wp 
horror, Scirpophagc excerpt ads Wlk , in relation 10 host re¬ 
action and fertilizer insecticide application. Rajendra Agrl. 

1. Kalita, Prasanta. Studies on the effect of nitrogen and 
phosphorus application with and without FYM on late sown 
rainfed wheat. HP Knshi. Dr. R.C. Thakur, Department of 
Agronomy and Agrometeorology, College of Agriculture, 
Palampur. 

4. Thakur, Surcndra. Effect of different growth regulators 
art bearing of li tchi (Li (chi chine ns is Sonn), Rajendra Agrl. 

5. Tlwary, Awadh. A study in agricultural geography , 
Magadh. 

6. Tomizuddin Ahmed. Diversity, genetie associations 
anil breeding potentiality of glutinous rice . Assam Agrl. 
Dr. G R. Das, Chief Scientist, Regional Agricultural Research 
Station, Karimganj. 

Animal Husbandry 

1. Das, Prafulla Kumar, 1 Studies on stcphartophilarial der _ 
mat it is in cattle. OUAT. Dr. S.B. Tripathy, Prof and Head, 
Department of Medicine, College of Veterinary Science and 
Animal Husbandry, Bhubaneswar. 

2. Mahmood Alam. Pharmacokinetics of ampicUUn in 
buffalo cahgs, goats and poultry. Birsa Agrl. 

3. Pandey, Sachidanand. Pharmacokinetics of mebenda¬ 
zole buffalo calves, goat and poultry. Birsa Agrl- 

4. Sinha, Kantesbwar Prasad, Pharmacological and toxid 
cologieol screening of karanj. Biisa Agrl. 
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INSTITUTE OF MICROBIAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

(COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC 0 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH) 
Advertises)eat No 6 *8 

The Institute of Microbial Techno- 
logy, Chandigarh has been identified as 
one of the Distributed Information 
Centres (DICs) on Bioinformatics as a 
part of National Bio in format ion Net¬ 
work. The principal objective of this 
Centre is to have ready access to com¬ 
puter based information on resource* 
and databases in specialized fields 
related to biotechnology for retrieval 
and dissemination. The facility is 
funded by the Department of Bio¬ 
technology and the posts advertised 
here are temporary but likely to con¬ 
tinue. Pay and allowances are as per 
Central Government rates. 

Applications in the prescribed forms 
are invited for the following posts : 

(1) Scientist *F’ — One Post 

(Biochemical Engineer 1 

Pay Scale : (Rs. 5 100-150-5700-200- 
6300) 

Qualifications : High academic quali¬ 
fications with 1st Class M. Tech, or 
doctorate degree in the field of bio¬ 
chemical/ chemical engineering. Should 
have an established reputation based on 
not less than ten years of research 
experience. 

Job Requirements : The incumbent 
will be required to provide high level 
leadership in planning and guiding 
research in the field of biochemical 
chemical engineering with a view to 
evolve viable microbial technologies 
based on newly constructed microbial 
strains with certain novel capabilities 
He will have to co-ordinate the work of 
other core groups and assist in solving 
problems of growth, expression and 
excretion—if necessary design novel 
bioreaclor with versatile capabilities. 
He would be expected to help in the 
design and building of a very functional 
and efficient pilot plant building and 
order necessary equipment. He would 
also be expected to assist the Director 
in day to day administration as and 
when required. 

Age : Preferably below 50 years, 
relaxable in deserving cases. 

(2) Scieatlst *£’ — One Post 

Group IV (3) 

Seale of Pay (Rs. 3700-125-4700-150 

5000) 


Essentia) Qaalifi cat teas 

A Ph.D. degree in physical or life 
sciences or information science with at 
least 12 years of research experience 
after obtaining M.Sc, degree. Evidence 
of ability to shoulder responsibilities 
such as planning and execution of the 
activities related to DIC. 

Desirable 

Familarity and working experience 
with modern computers and computa¬ 
tion techniques used in biological 
research, information science or related 
field. The position is at a senior level 
and the incumbent wilt be responsible 
to plan, execute and control overall 
activities of the centre. He will have 
to supervise a team which is involved in 
database management and development 
of related software packages. Only 
those who have proof or such capacity 
arc likely to be considered. 

Age : Not exceeding 40 years as on 

I -11-1988. 

(3) Technical Officer ‘B' Two Posts 

C»r- IV <n 

(Reserved for SC) If no SC’ can¬ 
didate found suitable selection will be 
made from General Category. 

Gr. Rs. 2Z0O-75-:8OO-EB-100-4000} 

Qail^calioss and Experience 

Essential: A first class HE. or 
equivalent in Mechanical Electrical 
engineering. 

Desirable : Some experience in the 
field of operation and maintenance of 
services with particular reference to 
the application of computer techniques 
in these areas. 

Job reqa Dements : To carry out the 
following in round the clock shifts. 

(a) to man and operate a computeri¬ 
sed central monitoring system; 

(b) to assist in the supervision of 
operation round the clock of 
services such as power, emer¬ 
gency power, water liquid N* 
steam: central compressed air 
and vaccum systems, centra) 
airconditioning (including cold 
and hot rooms) communication 
systems etc; 

(c) to assist in the planning and 
operation of a preventive and 
break-down maintenance system 
for services and facilities such as 


(hose listed at (b) above at well 
as for other similar infrastructual 
facilities in the Laboratory; 

(d) to assist in the planning and 
operation of a st ores inventory 
control system for spares for 
services and facilities mentioned 
above. 

(c) to carry out other related duties 
as any be assigned from time to 
time. 

Age : Not exceeding 30 years as on 
1st November, 1988. 

General Conditions 

Persons working in Govt, Dcptt.' 
Undertaking Autonomous bodies should 
send their application throu *h proper 
channel. The another of vacancies men¬ 
tioned may vary at the time of select loo. 
Application forms can be had free of 
cost from the Administrative Officer. 
Institute of Microbial Technology, 
House No. 244, Sector 35A, Chandigarh 
upro 25th November. I9S8 Number of 
advertisement, name of the post applied 
for and full address in b lock letters 
must be indicated at the top of the 
request which should be sem together 
vsi(h a self-addressed and stamped for 
Rs. 1.40 envelope of 22 cm x It} cm vi/e 
for obtaining the application form. 
Complete application in the prescribed 
form together with non-re fund.) Me 
applicjt't n fee of Rs. 8 - tSo fee in 
case of SC SI candidate f in the form of 
crossed Indian Posra I Order drawn in 
favour of the Piiector, Institute of 
Microbial Technology Chandigarh 
alongwdh attested copies of the testi¬ 
monials certificates should reach the 
Director, Institute of Microbial Techno¬ 
logy. House No. 13*9, Sector 5>C, 
Chandigarh latest b> I5-I2-19M, 

Requirement of experience and age 
may he relaxed at the discretion of the 
Selection Committee tn the case of 
candidates found otherwise suitable. 

Since it is not possible to call all the 
candidates for interview lest tbr appli¬ 
cation will be short listed for the pur¬ 
pose a nd the decision of a duly consti¬ 
tuted Screening Committee of the 
Institute will be final, 

“Interim enquiries will not he atten¬ 
ded to." 

UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD 

The last date for submitting applica¬ 
tions lor leaching posts against adver¬ 
tisement Nos. 6/88 and 7/88 has been 
further extended uplo 2nd November, 

\9U. „ ,, 

A.B, Singh 

registrar 
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